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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this journal is to provide useful 
exchange of information among Navajo teachers. The articles in this 
issue deal with Navajo linguistics. Kennoth Hale and Paul Platero 
present an analysis of the relative clause in Navajo. Part 1 analyzes 
relativization forms and formulates structural descriptions for 
relativization rules, with reference to pronominaliza tion rules. Part 
2 presents arguments supporting the view that relativization and 
pronominalization are different processes, and that relativization is 
a raising rule. Mary Helen Creamer discusses the Navajo 
sub ject'Ob ject inversion, and the rank grouping of nouns is discussed 
as it relates to sentence structure. The third article, by Libby 
Jayne Becenti and Delphine chee, is a discussion of the articulatory 
characteristics that define the phonological segments of Navajo« 
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This journal, Din6 Blzaad N^nll' 44hAava jo Language 
Review , is a realization of a small group of Navajo language 
teachers and students, known aa The Navajo Linguistic Society, 
who decided in January, 1973, to supplement the Navajo 
Linguistics Newsletter with longer articles which would give 
more detailed accounts of the workings of Navajo. It was . 
■'3cided that a journal, carrying useful language-related 
Information for the Navajo teacher, was needed. The journal 
will make every effort to solicit articles that have direct 
relevance to classroom teaching as well as first and second 
language acquisition and bilingual education. 

The variety of alphabetic writing systems ohat have been 
designed for Navajo has created a potentially confusing 
situation. Without seeking to impose a judgment as to the 
relative merits of alternative writing systems, this journal 
will Uoe a sfightly modified version of the orthography 
recommended at t'pe Conference on Navajo Orthography held by 
the Center for Applied Linguistics in 1969. The sole departure 
from the recommendation of that conference is the omission of 
the redundant bar from /tz/ and /tZ^/--l.e., these are here 
written /tl/ and /tl'/. Our usage, therefore, differs only 
minimally from that found in Young and Morgan's classic 
The Navaho Language . 

This journal will use. the spelling Navajo rather than 
Navaho, following an earlier official Navajo Tribal action. 

We hope for thF-irarticipation of Navajo teachers and 
students hait'^ego saad baa a jll Zta'lgll ^1 doo llyisll 
blk^hod^est'irda kwii. J6 Din^ Bizaad N^nll' jjh ha'nlnlgll 
blk'ehgo saad iWanlil*44h dooleeZ. 

Appreciation is extended to the Center for Appied 
Linguistics for its support in the first few issues of Din^ 
Blzaad N^nll'jjh / Navajo Language Review . 

Paul R. Platero 
Editor 
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PREFACE 



The Navajo language has been the object of scientific 
Inquiry for many years, engaging the Intellectual attention 
of an Impressive number of lln/2;ulsts and anthropologists. It 
Is possibly the most amply documented of the aboriginal lan- 
guages of North America, and the literature on It can boast a 
number of works which qualify as classics In American Indian 
linguistics . These Include not only works of primarily 
theoretical Import, such as the collaborative efforts of 
Edward Saplr and Harry Holjer, and of Adolph Bltanny and Gladys 
Relchard, but also the several outstanding volumes, of both 
theoretical and practical Import, resulting from the extraor- 
dinarily productive scholarly partnership of William Morgan 
and Robert Young, as well as the enormous collection of Navajo 
linguistics and literature set down by Fr. Berard Halle. 

One can gain an appreciation of the size of tVie literature 
on the Navajo language from the recents, up-to-date/j bibliography 
compiler! by Jim Karl for the Navajo Reading Stud/ at the 
University of New Mexico (Progress Report No. 2a, September, 
1973). However, as in any field of scholarly InWlry, so In 
the study of Navajo, the more one learns, the mor^ one comes to 
appreciate the gaps which exist In one's knowledge. In this 
Instance, the gaps are both theoretical and practical and It 
is not at all clear that the theoretical and the practical can 
be kept strictly separate. While the Navajo language presents 
a field of study of enormous Interest to linguistic theory, 
particularly In view of a number of serious challenges it offers 
to received assumptions about language unlversals, there are In 
fact more compelling reasons why It should continue to receive 
scholarly attention, of even greater Intensity than In the past. 
Many students of Navajo, an increasing number of whom speak It 
as their first language, are addressing themselves to a question 
which Is central to the concerns of the Navajo educational com- 
munity. 
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'Jhe question Is this: What role should the Navajo language 
play In the formal education of Navajo young people? And a 
closely related question: What role, if any, should Navajo 
linguistics (i.e., the scientific study of the Navajo language) 
• play in education? These questions cannot really be answered 
in the abstract. Assuming that there is general agreement that 
the Navajo language has an impor^.ant role to play, beyond that 
of a vehicle of elementary instruction, the exact nature of that 
role will become clear in the context of the actual development 
and implementation of programs within a Navajo-controlled edu- 
cational system. Central to this development is the creation 
of a corps of Nava Jo-speaking language scholars, with a founda- 
tion both in practice and in theory, who can devote their ener- 
gies to determining the pedagogical position which the study of 
their language should assume in the schools. Over the past 
several years, Navajo educators have, with great courage and 
perceptiveness , squarely faced the question of the educational 
role of Navajo language scholarship, and an exciting community 
of imaginative people -- including teachers, teacher's aides, 
and college students has grown up around this concern. This 
development is a result, in part, of local control of certain 
schools and, in part, a result of organizations like the Din^ 
Bi'6lta' Association and the Navajo Reading Study, which devote 
a significant proportion of their efforts to questions of 
language . 

Recently, a number of these people who are concerned with 
Navajo language scholarship and pedagogy sought to create a 
means of keeping in touch, so to speak, by making available to 
one another the various ideas and materials developed during 
the course of practice and study. The quarterly publication, 
Din^ Bizaad N^nll'iih / Navajo Language Review , of which this 
is the first issue, is one of the means by which this exchange 
of information will be accomplished. Its purpose is to make 
available, at relatively modest cost, a wide range of materials 
dealing with the Navajo language. The articles appearing In 
t*^e quarterly will not be limited to a slncle area of Navajo 
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language scholarships rather, they will seek to represent all 
aspects of current work on Navajo, including theoretical studies 
of Navajo grammar and lexicon, as well as studies of more im- 
mediate applicability in language -related educational programs. 
Nor will tho articles be limited to "finished products" of 
research or pedagogical trial. In fact, an important function 
of the quarterly will be to initiate dialogue among people 
concerned in one way or another with the Navajo language. Thus, 
articles which represent initial suggestions of fruitful lines 
of research and articles which present initial ideas for the 
productive use of Nava Jo-language materials in education will 
have as important a role to play as will articles which pur- 
port to present fully elaborated conclusions. Indeed, at this 
stage of our scientific understanding of Navajo grammar, for 
example, few articles could hope to give firm conclusions. 
Much the same is true in other areas of Navajo language scholar- 
ship. 

The items which appear in this initial issue of the Review 
are reasonably representative of one of the areas to be dealt 
with — namely, Navajo linguistics. We hope, however, that 
this selection will not leave the reader with the impression 
ti.at the quarterly will be devoted exclusively to topics 
traditionally subsumed under the rubric of "linguistics". 
Navajo language scholarship is much broader than this, embracing 
as it does a virtual encyclopedia of cultural, philosophical, 
and poetical knowledge expressed in the Navajo language. It 
happens, nevertheless, that topics in the area of Navajo lin- 
guistics are receiving a great deal of attention currently, 
p^rticularly in view of the necessity to define the role of 
such topics in education. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
linguistic articles will appear with considerable frequency 
•in the quarterly. 

The article by Paul Platero and myself, "Aspects of Navajo 
Anaphora", represents an Initial attempt to develop a theory of 
the Navajo relative claure along llnea somewhat different from 
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the theory suggested in Paul Platero's A Study of the Nava.jo 
Relative Clause (m.I.T. master's thesis, 1973). It is a 
theoretical article, but the details of the new analysis are 
not fully worked out. VJe merely present evidence in support 
of what might be called the "raising hypothesis" for the 
derivation of relative clauses, as apposed to the earlier 
"deletion hypothesis". We hope that the paper will be read 
with a severely critical eye, both in regard to the Navajo data 
we use and in regard to the analysis we propose to account for 
those' datai only through a critical approach will an adequate 
account of the Navajo relative clause eventually emerge. The 
importance of the Navajo relative clause is considerable it 
offers perhaps the best example of the structural differences 
between Navajo and English. A full understanding of it could 
form the basis of an interesting unit of study for Nava Jo- 
speaking students. Even at this stage of investigation, the 
properties of the Navajo relative clause could form the basis 
of an exciting exchange of ideas among students of Navajo 
grammar. 

The subject of Mary Helen Creamer's article, "Ranking in 
Navajo Nouns", is remarkably well suited to the purpose of 
eliciting dialogue among Nava Jo-speaking language scholars. It 
has been assumed for some time that there exists in Navajo a 
rule of "subject-object inversion" which effects an interchange 
of subject and object noun phrases. Srjeclf ically, the rule 
converts sentences of the form SUBJECT OBJECT yi-VERB into sen- 
tences of the form OBJECT SUBJECT bi-VERBj for example, it con- 
verts the sentence Aii' dzaan^^z yiztaZ/ into the sentence 
/•'zaan^^z Z^i' biztaZ/. The syntactic effect of this rule is, 
therefore, similar to that of the "passive rule" in English, 
which, for example, converts the active sentence The horse 
kicked the mule into the corresponding passive sentence The 
mule was kicked by the horse . Bu". in Navajo, aS contrasted with 
English, the application of the rule is governed by a hierarchy 
of nominal concepts with human nouns ranking highest and In- 
animate or abstract nouns ranking lowest. The rule applies 
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freely when the subject and object are equal in rank; but in 
casea of inequality, the rule applies or does not apply in such 
,.a...way as to ensure that the higher-ranking noun appears in 
"topic" (i.e., initial) position. Creamer's paper presents the 
details of this nominal hierarchy for her own Navajo usage. 
Not only does this paper provide the material for an exciting 
discusr3ion among Navajo speakers, it also provides the material 
for a unit of Navajo language study in the classroom. One. of 
the goals in any scientific study is the discovery of generali- 
zations which are to be found in the data which form the sub- 
ject matter of the particular science. Linguistic intuitions 
are the data of the science of linguistics and can, therefore, 
constitute an important vehicle for teaching the methods of 
scientific inquiry. In fact, this is one of the most important 
roles which the study of Navajo grammar can play in education. 
The topic of this paper lends itself naturally to this purpose 
by providing students with an opportunity to make a detailed 
linguistic observation and to state a general rule on the basis 
of data to which they have immediate access as speakers of 
Navajo. This can be done quite simply by presenting Navajo- 
speaking students with the sentences, both grammatical and 
ungrammatical, which appear in Creamer's paper and setting them 
the problem of discovering and articulating the principle in- 
volved in the—application or non -application of subject-object 
inversion. It is hoped that this article will not only stimu- 
late discussion but also ellcite other articles of a similar 
nature which can serve as a basis for engaging students in the 
discovery and formulation of linguistic generalizations. 

Perhaps the most important development in Navajo linguistic 
is the increasing use of Navajo itself in the writing of tech- 
nical and semi-technical material. This is in complete harmony 
with the Navajo conception of bilingual education, according 
to which Navajo Is viewed as an essential instrument of intel- 
lectual growth and expression. The article, Din6 Bizaad 
Dadilts'a'lgli Naask^^' (A Study of Navajo Sounds), by Llbby 
Jayne Becentl and Delphine Chee, being written In Navajo, 
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represents what Is hoped will a frequent feature in this 
quarterly. It Is a discussion of the articulatory character- 
istics which define the phonological segments of Navajo, its 
importance lies not only in the phonological detail which it 
describes but also in the exarnpie it sets for the development 
of a technical linguistic terminology in Navajo. Navajo words, 
particularly verb-words and nominals derived from them, are 
typically polysyllabic, being constructed of individual mor- 
phemes which contribute to the meaning of the whole. This 
enables the language to coin an indefinit-i number of technical 
terms. The most obvious methods of coinage — reduced relative 
clauses — yield words which are often too long to serve in an 
efficient technical terminology. Jowever, the language also 
makes use of the method of compounding, as exemplified in such 
terms as /ts^sg'/ (literally stone-star ) for "glass, mica", and 
/Idjish/ (literally hand -pouch ) for "glove", yielding manageable 
words of at most two syllables. This article demonstrates the 
productivity of compounding in the creation of a technical 
vocabulary by presenting and defining a readily unders tandible 
and virtually complete articulatory nomenclature for Navajo. 
The principles embodied in this nomenclature extend readily to 
all areas of linguistics and, more generally, to all ai'eas of 
modern science. It seems especially aprropriate that this 
article should appear in the first issue of Ding Bizaad 
^^"^^'l-^^^' since an important function of the quarterly could 
be the suggestion, by Navajo -speaking scholars in various fields 
of endeavor, of technical terminologies for all areas dealt with 
in modern education. There are a number of ways in which the 
Becenti-Chee article can be put to immediate use in the class- 
room. Besides its obvious relevance in teaching aspects of 
phoenticy, it can also serve as a model for the use of com- 
pounding in the creation of a technical vocabulary --Navajo- 
speaklng students can themselves be involved in the creation 
of technical terms. The article could be organized Into a unit 
of study by Introducing one or two readily understandable phono- 
logical features -- e.g., the bilabial and aplco-alveolar posi- 
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tlons of articulation together with the terms which have 
been suggested to designate them. When additional artlculatory 
features are explained, the students could be encouraged to 
Invent names for them. In this way, the school as a whole 
could participate in the process of vocabulary development, 
thereby virtually guaranteeing the acceptance and efficiency 
of new technical terms. 

In conclusion I wish to express my admiration for the 
Navajo educators and scholars who .ave worked with great vision 
toward the goal of ensuring that the enormous intellectual 
wealth of the Navajo people assume its deserved place in Navajo 
education. It is largely due to their effbrts that the 
opportunity exists .for an increasing ni Tiber of Navajo-speakers 
to become involved in- the study of their language. The benefits 
.of this circumstance are extremely far-reaching, not only to 
the Navajo community Itself, but to the country as a whole. 

Ken Hale 
M.I.T. 
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ASPECTS OF NAVAJO ANAPHORA: RELATIV-IZATION 
. AND-PRONOMINALIZATION 



KENNETH' HALE AND PAUL R. PLATERO 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

In Navajo, relative .clauses appear In two forms. One of 
these Is common in verb-final languages the world over--namely , 
the type in which the head noun phrase follows the relative 
clause and in which the relativized noun phrase (i.e., the 
shared noun phrase in the subordinate clause) is apparently 
simply deleted. Consider, for example, the sentence (l)i 

(1) Tl'^^d44» yiltV-iq hastiin aaiiosh. 
(last might speak-REL man sleep) 
'The man who spoke last night is sleeping.'' 

In his study of the Navajo relative clause, Platero (1973) 
proposed that sentences like (l) are derived from underlying 
structures of the form represented by (?) below: 

(2) 




ADV NP ~V 

tl'^^d44' hastiin y^Ztl ^ -iq hastiin aZhosh 



(last:night man speak- 



man sleep) 



by deletion of a noun phrase in the subordinate, or relative, 
clause under identity with the head noun phrase. This deletion. 

This work was supported in part by grant #5 TOl HD-00111 of 
the NIK. This paper is a slightly expanded version of the 
one read at the XII Conference on American Indian Languages, 
held in conjunction with the annual meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association in New Orleans in 1973. 
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he proposed, Is accomplished by means of a rule of roughly the 
form given In (3) below: 

(3) X [Npts ^ NP Z]s NP]j^p W 

1 2 3^5 6 =^ 

1 2 0 4 5 6 

Condition; 3=5 

He Justlfied'the variables In this rule by demonstrating, In 
more complex sentences, that thei^e Is no principled upper 
limit to the distance which can separate terms 3 and 5 In the 
structural description of this rule. 

However, there Is another form which relative clauses can 
take In Navajo. In fact, this second alternative is preferred 
over that represented by sentence (l) in this alternative, 
there is no head" noun phrase in the surface structure. The 
noun phrase which functions as the logical hoad of the relative 
clause is to be found in the position corresponding to its 
logical function in the subordinate clause rather than in the 
main clause. Thus, the alternative to (l) is (4): 

(4) Tl'^^d44' hastiin yiltV -iq aZhosh. 
(last:nlght man speak-REL sleep) 

Platero suggests that this sentence is also derived from the 
deep structure (2), but by deletion of the head noun phrase 
rather than by deletion of ^he lower noun phrase. This 
deletion is accomplished by a rule of the following form: 

(5) X [j^pLs y NP NP]j^p W 

1 2345 6 ==> 

1 2340 6 

Condition: 3=5 

Note that the structural description of this rule is identical 
to that of (3), only the structural change is different --rule 
(3) effects a backward deletion, while rule (5) effects a 
forward deletion. This state of affairs is reiiieni;3cent of 
another deletion rule in NavaJo--namely the deletion rule 
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which applies generally to co-referential noun phrasos and whos 
effect is like that of pronominalization in other languages of 
the world--we will refer to this rule hereinafter as 
'pronominalization'. Thus, for example, the sentences 

(6) Hastiin oh' lnly^-(a)go deezhtlizh. 
(man went :out-COMP fell) 

'When the man went out, he tripped.' 

and 

(7) Ch'lnly^-(a)go hastiin deezhtlizh. 
(went! out -COMP man fell) 

'When he went out, the man tripped.' 

are derived, by forward and backward deletion, respectively, 
from a common underlying structure of roughly the following 
form: 



(8) 



ADV 




NP 



COMP 



I I 

hastiin ch' lnlyd-(a)go hastiin deezht: 



izh 



(man 



went .'out- 



man 



fell) 



This circumstance led Platero to suggest that the same deletion 
principle is operative in both relativization and pronominali- 
zationi he therefore proposed that a single structural descrip- 
tion will serve for both rules. This is enhanced by the obser- 
vation that the condition on backward deletion--i .e . , only 
possible if the deletee is in a subordinate clause--corresponds 
to the fact that backward deletion in relative clauses is, by 
definition, always into a subordinate clause. Thus, it is 
possible to write a single, more general, expression of the 
deletion operation, as in (9): 



J. I 
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(9) 



(a) 



.X 
1 
1 
1 



NP 
9 
Z 
0 



3 
3 
3 



NP 
k 
0 
4 



Condition: 



Z 
5 
5 
5 
(1) 



2 ^ k 

(b) only if ? is In a 
subordinate clause 



On the basis of the fact that the conditions on pronominall' 
iation appear* to correspond so perfectly to the facts of 
reiatlvization, Plater considered only briefly an alternative 
conception of Navajo relativization according to which sentences 
like (l) are derived by raising the lower ndun phrase into 
heai position . This alternative would convert structures of the 
form 

(10) 




tl'^^d44' hastlin yiltV -iq A aZhosh 
into structures of the form 
(11) 

NP 





A^ Y 

tl'^^d44' yiltV'^q hastlin aXhosh 

toy means of an optional raising rule. Such a raising rule 
ffiiiht be explicitly expressed as in {l^)t 



(Ig) 



X 
1 
1 



9 

9. 



NP 

3 
0 



z] 
4 



s 



] 



NP 



5 
5 



6 
6 
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Biing optional, thl$ rule would aoeount both for sentences like 
(l)--in which the rule would not have applled-«and for sentenoii 
Ilk© (4) --In which the rule would have applied, 

However, If relatlvlzatlon l§ iichleved by means of a rule 
like (1?), then Its similarity to pronomlnallzatlon cannot be 
©Kpressed directly In the grammar ^of Navajo--that Is to say. 
It would not be possible to use rule (9) to cover both phenomena. 

Chomsky (personal communication) has suggested that It 
would, on the other hand, be a mistake to regard the two 
phenomena as the same. Platero's own work Is devoted to 
showing that relatlvlzatlon conforms to Ross' Island constraints 
(Ross 1967) J while ^pronomlnallzatlon does not — I.e., In relatlvl- 
zatlon there are conditions on the variable Y of (9) which do 
not obtain In the case of pronomlnallzatlon. Moreover, If 
relatlvlzatlon is in fact by deletion, then there Is another 
pi?Qperty which. distinguishes It from pronomlnallzatlon. In 
dtrlvlng a surface structure from {^) , deletion must apply, 
while deletion In other structures, though preferred. Is In - 
fact optional. Thus sentences like (13), In which deletion 
•has not applied are acceptable: 

(13) U6Qh%^H dlb^ ylyllsxi blnllnaa shlzh^^^ 
Zl^ch%4'l yia: adeesdQQh. 

'Because the dog killed a sheep, my father killed 
the dog. ' 

Thtse facts are consistent with the hypothesis that relatlvl- 
zatlon and pronomlnallzatlon are separate processes, and the 
fact about relative surface structures would follow naturally 
If relatlvlzatlon were by raising rather than by deletion. 

The remainder of this paper will b© devoted to further 
considerations which tend to support the view that relatlvl- 
zatlon Is different from pronomlnallzatlon and, possibly, that 
the former should In fact be a raising rule. 

On© oonoelvabl© line of argument In defense of the original 
position--!. e. , that rtlatlvlaation and pronomlnallzatlon art 
thi same-* would take the following formt If there are 
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addlltlonaX oonstraints on deletion whloh are Identical for 
both relatlvization and pronominallgiatlon, . then that would, 
support the claim that the two phenomena are in reality the 
iarae and, therefore, to be handled by means of the same 
.mechanism in the grammar, In this connection, consider the 
following fact. If backward deletion applied in the relative 
clause structure (l4), the resulting surface structure (15) 
would be one whose only interpretation would be at variance 
with that embodied in the deep structure itself! 



(14) 




(boy girl saw- girl laugh) 

•The girl that the boy saw is laughing.' 

(15) Ashkii yiyiia:ts4-(n)4§ at'^^d yidloh. 
(boy saw-REL girl laugh) 

'The girl that saw the boy is laughing.' 

Thus, the surface structure is Interpreted as if it had come 
from (16) instead of (l4): 

(16) 




(girl boy saw- girl laugh) 

If, on the other hand, forward deletion had applied, the 
rtgulting surface structure (17) would be ambiguous (a tolerable 
ambiguity which is sometimes avoided by the use of the so-called 
^fourth person'), but it would have at least one reading oon- 
s latent with the deep structure (l4)j 
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(17) Ashkll at<il(j ylylia:ts4^(n)|f yldloh. 
(boy" girl saw-RlL laugh) 

(a) 'The girl that the iDoy saw Is laughing,' 

(b) 'The boy that saw the girl is laughing.' 

Now suppose we attempt to account for this fact by placing a 
constraint on backward deletion which would prevent Its 
applying in (l4) but allow It In .(l6). Such a constraint 
might be stated as in (l8): 

(18) In a sentence of the form NP^ NP^ V, only 
NP^ can be deleted. 

This would ensure that the surface structure (I5) could derive 
only from (16), not from (l4). 

Notice that If the embedded transitive clause in (l4) 
undergoes passive-like subject-object Inversion transformation 
(cf.. Hale 1973), giving the intermediate structure (19): 




the constraint (I8) will allow the Initial Instance of the 
noun phrase /at'^^d/ 'girl' to delete, thereby giving sentence 
(to) J whose interpretation is consistent with (19) (and with 
its source)! 

(20) Ashkli bil2:ts4-(n)|e at'^ld yldloh. 

'The girl that was seen by the boy is laughing.' 

Now observe that a similar constraint must be imposed on 
deletion of the type referred to here as pronomlnallzation. 
The constraint pertains not only to backward pronomlna ligation ^ 
but to forward pronomlnaligation as well* Thus, for example , In 
in a conjoined structure like (21), only the first noun phrts© 
in the second conjunct may delete? 
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(21) 




•JJUtrefore , the sentence 

(22) At'^^d ch'lnly^ d66 ashkli ylylia:ts4. 
(girl went:out and boy saw) 

has the meaning 

(23) The girl w"§nt out and saw the boy. 
) as is" consistent wit!' the source 

(24) AtH6a ch'lnlyd d66 at'^^d ashkll ylyllZts4.' 
(girl went tout and girl boy saw) 

It cannot have the meaning 

(25) The girl went out and the boy saw her. 

This Is predicted by the constraint (18), which guarantees 
that (22) will not come from 

(26) At'^^d ch'lnlyd d66 ashkll at'^^d yiyllZts4. ^_ ^ 
(girl ■'went: out and boy girl saw) 

If the second clause of (26) is Inverted, or 'passivized*, 
however, deletion can apply to give 

(27) At'^^d ch'lnlyd 666 ashkll bll3:ts4, 

'The girl went out and was seen by the boy,' 
It would appear, therefore, that both pronomlnallzation and 
and relativization are subject to the constraint (18). This., ' 
in turn, might be taken as evidence that th^y should be regarded 
as the same thing. However, this reasoning is fallacious. In 
considering a wide range -of sentences in which a constraint 
like (18) is operative, it becomes readily obvious that it is 
not really a condition on rules but rather a condition on the 
interpretation of Navajo sentences with, so to speak, missing 
noun phrases which is at issue. Moreover, it is evident that 
thir© is a general principle of interpretation for transitive 
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ientences In which th© subject an(3 object are third person, 
fh© principle can be expressed roughly as in (28): 

(98) (a) In sentences of the form (NP) NP yi-V, the 
"NP inunediately preceding the verb is the 
logical object. 

(b) In sentences of the form (NP) NP bi-V, the 
NP immediately preceding the verb is the 
logical subject. 

This principle exists independently of deletion and ensures the 
correct interpretation of such sentences as those in (29) J 

(.?9) (a) LiV dzaanl^z yi-ztaZ. 

(horse mule yi-kicked) 
•The horse kicked the mule.' 
(b) Dzaan^^z iW bi-zta2. 

(mule horse bi-kicked) 

'The mule was kicked by the horse.' 

Thl^ principle extends naturally to the deletion cases and 
ensures the correct interpretation of transitive clauses from 
which one or another noun phrase has been deleted. If this is. 
In fact, a general principle, then we cannot claim that it is^ 
a specific property of deletion rules. It is, instead, a 
principle which will be envoked to interpret sentences from 
Which some noun phrase has been deleted regardiess of the way 

in which the noun phrase waB removed . It is, therefore, 

independent of the question as to whether relativization is by 
raising or deletion. 

There are other cases in which a principle of interpreta- 
tion Interacts with the removal of a noun phrase. Consider, 
for example, the following underlying structure, which would 
exist under the deletion hypothesis for relativizations 
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(30) 




hastiln b4'4h biz'adlkdc^Qh^l n^ls'ah 
(man deer I:shot-REL '-deer butchered) 

'The man butchered the deer I shot.' 

forward deletion applies to this structure, it will delete 
head noun phrase MXW 'deer', thereby deriving sentence 

■ (31) Hastiln btih hlZ* aUZdqqh'iq n^ls'ah. 

(man deer I.:sLhot-REL butchered) 
'The man butchered the deer I shot.' 

whose interpretation is in accordance with the underlying 
structure. However, if backward deletion had applied, the 
derived string would be (32): 

(32) Hastiin biZ'ad^ZdQQh-i^ blih n^ls'ah. 
(man I:shot-REL deer butchered) 

The only interpretation which this string can receive is 

(33) The man I shot butchered the deer. 

This is clearly at variance with the meaning embodied in the 
underlying structure (30). Instead, the appropriate underlying 
structure for (32) would, under the deletion hypothesis, be 

(34) 




In 
f 



nf Y . . . , 

hastiin biai'adlZdgQh-^^ hastiln bUh n^ls'ah 
(man Itshot-REL man deer butchered) 

Other words, in the string (32), the noun phrase Aastiln/ 
' is taken to be the object of the verb /biZ^ad^aidQQh/ 'I 
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shot hlm/lt' af3 well as the subject of the hlghei' verb /n^ls'ah/ 
'he butchered It'. Now, there Is, under the deletion hypothesis, 
no principled reason why one cannot apply backward deletion In 
substructures like (35): 




bUh blZ'ad^MQQh-^Q biih 
for that is precisely what happens in the derivation of (36): 

(36) B12:'ad^ZdQQh-4§ btih nia^Vah. 
(l:shot-REL deer I:butchered) 
'I butchered the deer I shot.' 

Why, then. Is backward deletion inappropriate in the case of 
structures like (30)? One might attempt to impose some such 
constraint as (37) on deletion: 

(37) In sequences of the form 

X NP^ [gNP2 Y]g Z 
NPp may not be deleted. 

This would prevent backward deletion in (30), while allowing it 
in the case of structures like tha't which underlies (36). 
However, if this is indeed a constraint on the deletion rule, 
then it must be prevented from applying in the case of the 
forward pronominallzatlon involved in sentence (38): 

(38) Ashkil tl'iish bishxash-4^ yiZ adeesdQQh. 
(boy snake blt-REL shot) 

'The boy shot the snake he was bitten by.' 

This sentence comes from the underlying structure (39): 
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(39) 




ashicii ashkli tl'iish bl3hxash-4§ tl'iish yii' adeesdQQh 



snake bit- 



snake shot) 



(boy boy 

Clearly, (38) is derived from (39) in part by allowing the 
first instance of the noun phrase /ashkii/ 'boy* to delete 
the second — but this latter is precisely the noun phrase which 
could not be deleted according to the constraint (37). Con- 
straint (37) must, then, have a condition on it to the effect 
that NP^ and NPg may not be coref erential--that is to say, if 
NP^ triggers the deletion of NPg, then the deletion is allowed. 

And there is some question as to whether constraint (37) 
ever works in the case of forward pronominalization. Consider, 
for example, structure (40) below: 

(40) S 




NP NP V 

I j I a:^4ch§§'i I ai^^ch^g'l 

at'^^d hadoolghaazh-go ashkii at' ^^d bishxash-4? yiztaZ 
(girl cry:out-COMP boy girl dog bit-REL dog kicked) 
'When the girl cried out, the boy kicked^ the dog that bit her.' 

For Some speakers, the string resultin,g by forward deletion — 
i.e., (4l) below--allows an interpretation in accordance with 
the underlying structure, while for other speakers it does not. 

(41) At'^^d hadoolghaazh-go ashkii l66oh^^H bishxash-4§ 
ylztaa:. 

That is to say, for some speakers, (41) can mean 

(4P) When the girl yelled out, the boy kicked the dog 
that bit her. 
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In fact, for these speakers., (42) Is the preferred Interpretation 
because it corresponds to the most likely Juxtaposition' of events. 
But for other speakers, the only Interpretation Is 

(43) When the girl yelled out, the boy kicked the dog 
that bit him,. 

For these latter speakers, a constraint like the ammended 
version of (37) could be Invoked to account for their Inter- 
pretations of sentences. 

It ahould.be clear, however, that Imposing a constraint 
on the deletion rule Itself will not be a simple or straight- 
forward matter. Not Is It at all obvious that a unified cons- 
traint could be formulated to apply both to relatlvlzatlon and 
to pronomlnallzatlon. Moreover, the attempt to account for the 
behavior of sentences like (32). by constralntlng the rules which 
derive surface structures from their underlying sources obscures 
the true nature of the problem. The point Is this: when back- 
ward deletion applied In the underlying structure (30), It 
yielded a string of noun phrases and verbs so strongly open to 
a particular Interpretation as to obliterate the one embodied 
in the structure itself. Specifically, in this instance, the 
tendency to associate the noun phrase /^astiin/ 'man' with the 
verb /fclZ'ad^MQQh/ 'I shot him' --i.e.,- the tendency to inter- 
pret the two words as clausemates in defiance of the underlying 
structure— is so strong that it precludes any other interpreta- 
tion. The problem, therefore, resides In the surface structure, 
not In the transformational rules. Evidently, in addition to 
interpretive principles of the type represented by (28), there 
are also interpretive strategies for parsing the surface repre- 
sentations of complex sentences. The facts surrounding sentence 
(32), and the class of complex structures which It represents, 
suggest that an elementary parsing principle like (44) Is 
employed, with varying degrees of strictness, by speakers of 
Navajo: 

(44) In a string £ of the form (Np) NP V, the sub- 
sequence (Np) NP is a clausemate with V If the 
strings exists as a well-formed simple sentence 
of Navajo. 
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If this principle were applied to (32), It would allow only 
the Interpretation (33) * since, the NP V string 

(45) Hastlln blZ'ad^ZdgQh. 
(man I: shot) 

' I shot the man . ' 

exists as a well-formed simple sentence of Navajo. Similarly, 
the sentence 

(46) Ashkll Z^^ch^q'l blshxash-4§ ZiV ylzloh. 
(boy dog blt-REL horse roped) 

allows only Interpretations according to which the noun phrases 
/ashkll/ 'boy* and /zd^ch^^'l/ 'dog* are clause mates with the 
verb /Dlshxash/ 'he was bitten by It* , since the sentence (47) 
Is a well-formed simple sentence of Navajo: 

(47) Ashkll Z^^ch^^'l blshxash. 

'The boy was bitten by the dog.' 

In other words, sentence (46) allows an Interpretation corres- 
ponding to the underlying structure (48): 

(48) 




ashkll l66Qh^^H blshxash-^^ ashkll ZH^ ylzloh 
'The boy that was bitten by the dog roped the horse.' 

It does not allow and Interpretation corresponding to the 
underlying structure (49) s 

(^9) 

NI 




ashkll a:U' l^^oh%%*i bishxash-4^ liV ylzloh 
'The boy roped the horse that was bitten by the dog,' 
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It should be born in mind, however, that the parsing principle 
formulated as (44) is not absol-ute — it can be relaxed by some 
speakers, provided the context is sufficiently strong to bring 
out a competing interpretation of a structurally ambiguous 
string (as is the case in sentence (4l)). 

We have seen in the foregoing that there are circumstances 
under which the deletion of a noun phrase creates a surface 
structure which is capable only of interpretations which are in 
direct conflict with the meaning embodied in the deep structure. 
We have intimated also that any attempt to account for this fact 
by placing constraints on deletioii rules merely dodges, and in 
fact obfuscates, the true nature of the problem, which has to 
do with the interpretation of surface structures, not with the 
application of the productive rules of the grammar. It is 
appropriate at this point to suggest an explicit conception of 
the functioning of rules and interpretive principles within the 
description of Navajo. Suppose we make the assumptions in {^): 

(50) (i) The syntactic rules of Navajo — specifically 
those which by one means or another effect 
the removal of a noun phrase constituent 
from a particular position in underlying 
structure — apply without constraint. 

(ii) There exists certain principles of semantic 
interpretation--llke (28) and (44)--which 
apply at the surface structure level of 
syntactic representation to interpret gram- 
matical relations. 

(ili) A syntactic derivation is identified as in- 
formed if the surface structure interpreta- 
tion principles assign it a semantic reading 
which is at variance with the meaning assigned 
by the deep structure. 

If this is the correct solution to the particular problems of 
Navajo grammar discussed here, then it is clear that the data 
examined in this connection can in no way be used to suppo?'*t 
the view that relativization and pronominalization constitute 
a unified process, This follows, since the principles of 
surface interpretation--whose existence can hardly be denied, 
irrespective of the particular grammatical theory adopted--do 
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not care how a particular surface string Is derived. That is 
to say, their application is totally independent of whether a 
particular syntactic position is vacated by means of a deletion 
rule or by means of a movement rule. We are free, therefore, 
to reconsider the possibility that relativization in Navajo 
involves a raisim^ rule like (12). However, aside from Chomsky's 
observations mentioned earlier, our evidence for a raising rule 
has only been negative. That is, we do not have any convincing 
evidence against the raising hypothesis. We would like, at this 
point.* to consider some positive evidence in its favor. 

In an important paper on Navajo syntax, Kaufman (1973) des- 
scrihes an unbounded rightward movement rule whose structural 
deiJcription is, in its essential details, identical to (l?) 
This is the rule which is involved in deriving such sentences 
as (51): 

(51) Shizh^'^ chid! niinl Zb^z-f-Ji' -d^^ • hooZtUZ. 
(my: father car drove :upto-COiyiP-upto -from rain) 
'Rain is progr'=issing from the point which my 
father drove the car up to.' 

WhP.t is relevant in this sentence is the position, in surface 
structure, of the spatial enclitic /-Jt'/ 'up to a point'. 
Notice that it appears as a su ffix to the verb of the embedded 
clause--i.e. , it is suffixed to the verb /niinlZb44z/ 'he drove 
it to a terminal point'. However, that enclitic normally 
appears on complements of such terminative verb forms, and 
verbal complements normally precede the verbs which govern 
them- -as in (52) below: 

(52) Shizh^'^ chid! aa-Ji' nnnl3:b442. 
(my: father car there -upto drove) 

'My father drove the car up to that point.' 

This fact, together with the surface fact of sentence {^l) , 
suggests strongly that there exists a rule which moves an 
enclitic complement out of an embedded clause, to the right, 
attaching ic to a complementizer /-I-/ appearing at the end of 
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the embedded clause. If this is correct, then the underlying 
structure of sentence (51) is something like (53): 



(In which EP stands for 'enclitic phrase' and E stands for 
'enclitic'). The raising rule removes the enclitic /-jV/ f^oni 
its normal position within the embedded clause and places it 
after the complementizer which follows that clause, thereby 
giving the derived structure (5^): 



The raising operation, so to speak, lifts the enclitic out of 
the embedded clause and into the main clause. It is clear that 
the enclitic "up to a point' is selected by the embedded verb, 
not by the main verb -- the latter selects its own enclitic 
/d44'/ 'from'. Notice that the final positioning of the formerly 
embedded enclitic is essentially the same as that of the head 
of a relative clause --namely, in the position immediately 
following the embedding 

We have here what seems to be incontrovertable evidence 
for a movement rule whose effect is basically that of the 
raising rule (12) proposed for relatlvlzatlon. It is not incon- 
ceivable that enclitic raising is, in fact, to be identified as 
a special case of relativlzation. If this is so, then relativl- 
zatlon must itself be a raising rule. 

There Is one possible argument against this suggestion, but 



(53) 




^ ^ COMP :i 

shizh^'^ chldl niinlZb442-l-J4'-d4^' hoolc^U 
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further study will, we believe, prove the objection to be 
Invalid. Kaufman assumed that enclitic raising is an obliga- 
tory rule. On the other hand, if relativization is accom- 
plished by raising, then it must be optional in order to account 
for sentences like (l) with raising. If, however, enclitic 
raising were also optional, then this disparity would vanish. 
In this connection, conJiider sentence (5^^), which is synonymous 
with (51): 

(55) Shlzh6'6 chid! niinilODiiz-dii^ hooZt^^ai. 

Notice that the enclitic /-J4'/ is entirely absent from the 
Surface string here. We would like to suggest that this version 
is derived from precisely the same source as (51) by simply 
taking the option of not applying the raising rule — this is, 
at least, a natural way to account for the synonymy. We must, 
of course, also suggest that the enclitic deletes from the em- 
bedded clause — but this seems a reasonable move, since other- 
wise the enclitic would be left dangling, unattached to any 
phonologically c::)nstituted constituent in that clause. 

If enclitic raising and relativization are both optional, 
then their properties are virtually Identical; and ':here is 
little reason not to regard them as being the same process. But 
there are details inhering in sentence (55) which suggest an 
even stronger argument in favor of the raising hypothesis for 
relativization. Observe that sentence (55) not only lacks an 
appearance of the enclitic /-J4*A it also lacks a complemen- 
tizer on the verb of the embedded clause. This suggests that 
the element which we have referred to as the complementizer 
(COiytP) in fact emanates from the embedded clause and is. Itself, 
positioned in surface structure through the agency of the rais- 
ing rule. This. would require us to amend our conception of the 
deep structure (53) and to regard the element /-I-/ as a cons- 
tituent of the embedded enclltlo phrase (EP) as in (56).* 

(56) 

i- -A' 
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v:hen raising applies, it Is the entire EP which raises. If 
raising does not apply, then the EP simply deletes. It is 
possible that the element /-I-/ is a determiner or a pronoun 
of some kind — perhaps it is to be identified with the phono- 
logically identical element /-!/ appearing in the pronominal 
forms /shl/ 'I', /lal/'he, she, it', /nihl/ 'we, you nonsingu- 
lar' , and [h6] (< /hwi/) 'one' (and whose failure to appear in 
/ni/ 'you singular' is a separate proolem). If it is in fact 
a pronoun, then its disappearance from (55) is simply a special 
case of a rule needed elsewhere in Navajo to delete independent 
pronouns. 

Now observe that in relative clauses involving full noun 
phrases, a complementizer heretofore referred to as the 
' relativizer' (REL, /-y^?/ or /-Igll/, depending on tense) 
appears on the embedaed clause whether or not the noun phrase 
itself is in the~raised position. We would like to suggest 
that this is in fact a determiner emanating from the embedded 
noun phrase and that there are two versions of raising — one 
in which only the determiner raises and another in which both 
the noun phrase and the determiner raise. The formier version, 
we propose, is blocked in the case of enclitic raising -- since 
the enclitic is a suffix to the embedded dterminer, the deter- 
miner cannot raise alone, unaccompanied by the enclitic^ there- 
fore, in the case of enclitic phrases, the only raising allowed 
is that in which both elements are moved. 

If the complementizers, or relativizers , /-y|^/ and /-Igll/, 
which appear in noun phrase relative clauses are in fact deter- 
miners, then it should be possible for them to appear on simple 
noun phrases, and in simple sentences. The fact that this is 
indeed the case enhances our argument. Consider the following 
sentences : 

(57) (i) tiV-^^ dllwo' . 

'The afforementioned horse is fast.' 
(ii) tW -igii dllwo' . 

'The (one which is a) horse Is fast.' 
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/Although there remain a numbet of details which must be 
worked out in particular, the exact formulation of the 
ralsl;..g rulej the questloh as to whether It Is a copying rule 
or not, and the like we feel that enough evidence la in for 
us to conclude that the struggle between the two competing- 
conceptions of Navajo relatlvlzatlon is won decisively by the 
raising hypothesis. -a, 

t'^d ^k6dl 
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RANKING IN NAVAJO NOUNS 

MARY HELEN CREAMER 
iiAPVARD UNIVERSITY 

The topic of this paper Is the Navajo rule of subject- 
p 

object Inversion, the syntactic effect of which Is closely 
similar to that of the passive In English. I have reviewed 
my knowledge of the Navajo language as a native speaker to 
determine the conditions under which subject-object Inversion 
occurs, cross-checking my findings with other native speakers. 
I have restricted this review to those occurrences found In 
sentences with transitive action verbs. That Is, In Navajo, 
"yl-" and "bl-" verbs. 

The Inversion occurs between the deep structure and 
surface structure of these sentences. Unlike English, In 
which such Inversions (i.e., the passive) occur under con- 
ditions having to do with the semantic content and syntactic 
properties of the verb, the inversion in Navajo is governed by 
reference to a system of classification of nouns into status 
groups, or ranks, within a Navajo world view. Within this 
system, the nature of the verb plays a secondary role. 

In a Navajo world view, the various beings or objects 
in the world each have certain Inherent qualities or character 
istlcs. These qualities are inferred from experience in terms 
of what you would ordinarily expect these beings to do, or how 

The research portion of this work was supported by a grant 
from the Phillips Fund of the American Philosophical Society. 
My preparation for writing this was supported in part by a 
small grant from the American Council of Learned Societies 
which enabled me to work with professor- Kenneth Hale during 
the spring semester of 1971. I wish to express my gratitude 
to both of these foundations. 
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you would expect them to interact with each other. These quali- 
ties tend to lend status to some nouns and not to others. 
Qualities vvhich tend to give higher status are: 1. capacity 
for having intent or purpose; 2. intelligence; 3. strength, 
vigor, aggressiveness, or special potency; 4. usefulness to 
man, or relatedness to man; and 5. an'.mation, or capacity for 
..movement. This world view is built u- on common sense inferences 
ff-bm' ordinary experience, and involves few abstractions, or 
abstract explanations of phenomena. 

Consistent with this world view, the characteristics of 
each being identified by a noun in Navajo appear to be summed 
up in an inherent "capacity to act upon" in relation to other 
beings. The noun la assigned to a group of nouns which have 
the same degree of freedom to interact with others. Each such 
group is ranked above all other groups upon which its members 
can act freely, but which cannot freoly act upon them. Each 
group is ranked below all other groups whose members can act 
freely upon it, or upon whose members it cannot freely act. 
Exceptions to these rankings appear to be related to the same 
common sense ideas of " who can be expected to be able to act 
upon whom " . 

The actual rankings which I am reporting here, however, 
have not been derived from this common sense rationale, but 
from the review of a large number of typical Navajo sentences 
as ordinarily framed by myself and other native speakers from 
our experience of customary usage. The rationale was derived 
by inference out of usage, rather than the other way around. 
I must confess that after I had repeatedly constructed and 
compared both preferred and non-preferred structures, I, my- 
self, would become confused as to what was proper usage and 
what was not. I would then have to refer to someone else whose 
mind was not filled with so many other ways of saying something, 
and so many possible reasons for doing so. 

The general rules for subject-object Inversion in Navajo 
seems to be as follows J 
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(1) The first noun phrase In the deep structure Is 

the subject of the sentence, 

(?) The second noun phrase In the deep sti-ucture is 

the object of the sentence. 

If there Is a difference In status between the nouns related by 
the action of the verb, the higher status noun Is the preferred 
surface-structure subject, or topic, regardless of the deep 
structure of the sentence. If the deep structure Idsntlfles the 
higher status noun to be the actor of the verb, the active (yl-) 
form Is used. 

Active form (yl-) 




h^^'l ylztaa: 

(subject object yl-verb) 

'The boy kicked the dog.' 

However, If the deep structure Identifies the higher status 
noun to be the receiver of the action of the verb, the passive 
(bl-) form Is used. 

Passive form (bl-) 

1) deep structure 




(subject 
(dog 



ashkll 
object 
boy 

'The dog bit the boy,' 



V 

ylshxash 
yl-verb) 
bit) 



11) Surface structure 




NP V 
< I I 

ashkll l66Qh^%H blshxash 
^object subject bl-verb) 
^object « derived subject or topic) 
.boy by dog was bitten) 

•The boy was bitten by the dog.' 
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The effect of these constraints Is to ensure that the higher 
ranking noun phrase appears In the Initial position In the 
sentence. Or to put It another way, In cases of unequal rank, 
the topic of the sentence must be the higher ranking noun phrase. 

If there Is no difference In status between the nouns 
related by the action of the verb, either noun may be chosen to 
be the derived, or surface subject of the sentence. The subject 
chosen by the speaker Is the object of major Interest or emphasis. 
If the speaker chooses the actor of the verb to be the surface 
subject of the sentence, the active verb form (yl-) Is used. 
But If the speaker chooses the goal of the verb to be the sur- 
face subject of the sentence, the passive verb form (bl-) Is 
used. 

Optional forms for equal status nouns 
1) Active 

ashkll at'^^d ylnooZch^^a: 
(subject object yl-verb) 

'The boy Is chasing the girl.' 
11) passive 

at'46d ashkll blnooich^^Z 
(object subject bl-verb) 

'The girl Is being chased by the boy.' 

The semantic effect of subject-object Inversion In this case 
appears to be quite similar to that of the passive In English. 

With few exceptions, the status of nouns may be found by 
classifying them according to the following groupings, listed 
In rank order from highest to lowest. Nouns within each of 
the groupings are treated as of equal status In subject-object 
inversion constructions, and those In each group are treated 
as of higher status than those of all groups listed below It, 
and lower status than those of all groups listed above It. 
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Rank or status groupings 

Group 1. Nouns denoting persons. All human, "beings are 
treated, for the purposes of subject-object Inversion, as of 
equal status, regardless of whether grouped, or Individual, or 
of ethnic, sex, rank, or ag' differences. Two exceptions to 
the top-ranking status of this category are noted: first, 
lightning when used with a verb denoting Its characteristically 
potent striking force Is treated as of equal status with persons, 
second, newborn Infants are of lower status than other humans. 
When Interacting with the larger animals they are treated, as of 
equal status with those animals. This remains true, however, 
only as long as the Infant retains the helplessness character- 
istic of the newborn. As soon as he becomes capable of Intent 
and movement, he Is treated as fully human. Examples follow: 

'The man kicked the boy.' 
'The boy was kicked by the man 
'The boy kicked the man.' 



Dln^ ashkll ylztaZ. 
Ashkll dln^ blztaZ. 
Ashkll dln^ ylztaZ. 
Dln^ ashkll blztaZ. 



Ashkll at'^^k^ ylnooZch^^a:. 
At'^^k^ ashkll blnooZch^^a:. 

At'^^k^ ashkll ylnooZch^^a:. 
Ashkll at'44k^ blnooZch^^a:. 

Naat'danli doondldzldl 
bllagdana ylyllsx^. 

Bllagdana naat'danll 
doondldzldl bllsxi. 

Bllag^ana naat'danll 
doon^ldzldl ylyllsx^. 

Naat'danll doondldzldl 
bllag^ana bllsxi. 

11 'nl' dln^ yia: 
a:ee' dllZch'll. 

Din^ ll'nl' bia: 
Zee' dllZch'll. 



'The man was kicked by the boy 

'The boy Is chasing the girls. 

'The girls are being chased by 
the boy. ' 

'The girls are chasing the boy 

'The boy Is being chased by 
the girls . ' 

'The fearless leader killed 
the white man. ' 

'The white man was killed 
by the fearless leader.' 

'The white man killed the 
fearless leader.' 

'The fearless leader was 
killed by the white man.' 

'Lightning struck the man.' 

'The man was struck by 
lightning. ' 
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However, In the following cases, one structure (indicated *) Is 
not preferred, because of the lower status of the Infant. 

^^Aw^^'chl'l dln^ ylztaZ. 'The baby kicked the man.' 

Dln6 aw^^'chl'l blztaZ. "The man was kicked by 

the baby. ' 

Dln^ aw^^'chl'l ylyllsxi. 'The man killed the baby.' 

^Aw^^'chl'l dln^ bllsxi. 'The baby was killed by 

the man . ' 

And In the following cases. Involving animals of lower status 
than man, because of the lower status of the Infant human 
either structure Is acceptable.- . 

Ch^^h yee'ldllohll 'The elephant crushed the 

aw^^'chl'l ylshjlzh. baby.' 

Aw^^' chl ' 1. ch^ih 'The baby was crushed by 

yee'ldllohll blshjlzh. the elephant.' 

Group 2, Nouns denoting the larger animals and medium 
sized animals of special Intelligence or relationship to man 
(such as the dog) and predators. This category Includes the 
horse, donkey, mule, bull, cow, elephant, lion, bear, wolf, 
and wildcat. These are considered equals, not Just because of 
size, but because of Inherent capacity to act Independently 
toward each other. For example: 

D6ola shash ylzgoh. 'The bull gored the bear. ' 

Shash d6ola blzgoh. 'The bear was gored by the 

bull.' 

i.^6ch^^'l dzaan^^z ylshxash. 'The dog bit the mule.' 

Dzaan^^z Z^4ch%%'l blshxash. 'The mule was bitten by 

the d og . ' 

However, in the following cases, one structure is not preferred 
because it violates the principle of ranking, whereby humans 
are higher than animals. 

«"D6ola din^ ylzgoh. 'The bull gored the man.' 

Bind d6ola blzgoh. 'The man was gored by the 

bull.' 
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♦Zi^ch^^*! ashkll ylshxash. 'The dog bit the boy.* 

Ashkll Z^lch^^'l blshxash. 'The boy was bitten by 

the dog. ' 

And, In the following cases. Involving Interaction with nouns 
In lower groupings, one structure Is not preferred. 

Shash dlb4 ylyllsx^. 'The bear killed the sheep.' 

*Dlb^ Bhash bllsx^. 'The sheep was killed by 

the bear. ' 

*Dlb^ aw^^'chl'l ylztal. 'The sheep kicked the baby. 

Aw^^'chl'l dlb^ blztaZ. 'The baby was kicked by 

the sheep. ' 

Group 3. Nouns denoting the medium sized animals. This 
category Includes sheep and goats, turkeys, eagles, hawks, cats, 
chickens, deer, antelope, foxes, and coyotes. The following 
are acceptable: 

M6s1 t^zhll ylnooich^^a:. 'The cat Is chasing the 

turkey . ' 

T^zhll m6sl blhooZch^^a:. 'The turkey Is being chased 

by the cat.' 

But In the following case. Involving Interaction v/lth a lower 
grouping, one structure Is not preferred. 

M6s1 na'azlsl ylnooZch^^a:. 'The cat la chasing the 

gopher. ' 

*Na'azlsl m6ai blnooZch^^a:. 'The gopher Is being chased 

by the cat. ' 

Group 4. Nouns denoting the small animals. Including the 
squirrel, gopher, chipmunk, mice, rabbits, songbirds, snakes, 
frogs, toads, and turtles. In the following. Inversion Is 
acceptable: 

Tl'llsh ^nlnlgll n£?asts'QQSl 'The rattlesnake killed 
ylyllsxi. the mouse.' 

Na'asts'QQsl tl'llsh 'The mouse was killed by 

^nlnlgll bllsx^. the rattlesnake.' 

But In the following case. Involving Interaction with a lower 
grouping, one structure is not preferred. 
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*Tsls'nd na'asts'QQsl ylshlsh. 'The bee stung the mouse.' 

Na'asts'QQsl tsls'nd blshlsh. 'The mouse was stung by 

the bee. ' 

Group 5, Nouns denoting the Insects, spiders, worms, 
centepedes, and scorpions. The following are both acceptable 
forms : 

Tsls'n^ na'ashj^'ll ylshlsh. 'The bee stung the spider.' 

Na'ashJ^'ll tsls'nd blshlsh. 'The spider was stung by 

the bee. ' 

But In the following case. Involving interaction with a lower 
grouping, one structure Is not preferred. 

*T6 w6lichll' ylyllsx^. 'The flood killed the ant.' 

W6l4chll' t6 bllsx^. 'The ant was killed by the 

flood.' 

Group 6. Nouns denoting natural forces such as windstorms, 
flood, sunshine (heat), and forest or range fire. In the fol- 
lowing case. Involving Interaction with a lower grouping, one 
structure Is not preferred. 

T6 dd'deestl'ln ylnahJ4' 'The flood came to rest 

nlnlgo' . against the dam.' 

*Dd'deestl' In t6 blnahjf 'The dam stopped up the 

nlnigo'. flood (lit.: The dam had 

the flood come and lean 
on It.)' 

Group 7. Nouns denoting plants and Inanimate objects. A 
special rule governs the Interactions of the nouns within this 
classification when verbs with yl- and bl- forms are used. In 
each case, the semantic content of the verb Implies movement 
on the part of one of the nouns In the sentence, and this noun 
then takes higher status than the more stationary object. In 
the following cases the noun denoting the entity which moves 
has higher status. Thus one structure Is preferred over the 
other. 

Ts6 t'lis ylk'l ch'lnlm^dz. 'The rock rolled upon the 

tree. ' 
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'The tree was rolled upon 
by the rook. ' 



T'lls ts^ ylk'llk44z. 



'The tree fell upon the 
rock, ' 



*Tsl t'lls blk'llk^^z. 



'The rook was fallen upon 



by the tree , ' 

And in the following case, involving interaction with the 
lowest grouping, one structure is preferred. 



Group 8. Nouns denoting abstractions such as old age, 
hunger, disease (or its symptoms), "germs", emotions, or other 
things of which no action is seen other than effects. You may 
find it of some comfort to know that in Navajo old age cannot 
kill you. You may only die of it. 

Each of the examples cited relates nouns which are either 
in the same grouping, or in the next grouping above or below. \ 
The pattern of relationship between nouns in groupings more 
widely separated in classification is consistent with the the 
examples shown. That is, group 1 nouns are of higher status 
than all other groups, and group 2 nouns of higher status than 
all other groups except group 1 and so on. There is one excep- 
tion to this rule. Group 7 nouns, and some group 2 and 3 nouns 
are occasionally "personified" in legendary writing or story 
telling. In this case the personified noun is treated as of 
equal status with whatever category of nouns it is interacting 
with in the sentence. That is to say, either yi- or bi- form 
verbs may be used. And either noun may be the subject or topic, 
at the story teller's option. 



*^ t'iis yiyiisxi. 
T'iis s4 biisx^. 



'Old age killed the tree,' 
'The tree died of old age. 
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Notes 

1. This paper was read at the Xth Conference on American 
Indian languages held in conjunction with the Annual Meetings 
of the American Anthropology Association, 1971 * New York. 

2. This rule has also been discussed in Kenneth Hale "a Note 
on Subject -object Inversion in Navajo" in Kachru, BraJ B., 

et al. eds . Issues in Linguistics; Papers in Honor of Henry 
and Ren^e Kahane, University of Illinois Press. 
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DINfi BIZAAD DADIITS'A'lOM NAASKAA^ 

LIBBY O'AYNE BECENTI AND DELPHINE CHEE 
LUKACHUKAI SCHOOL 

I. Aa:t54 ha 'oodzl ' Igll . . Dll naaltsoos dllyaalgll 6i saad 
dllts'a' naalkaah ha'nlnlgll yaa halne', Dln^ NaalD8eh6 da- 
nlllnlgll l^'lg6(5 hi da'6lta'. Ako ^Zchlnl nanltlnlgll t'66y6 
nanitl'a nahalln hiili saad dllts'a' baa hodoonlh^^ saad bl- 
nahJi' doolgll t'dd nlhee ddln. fil bgq kwll 1^'lgo saad t'66 
baants^h^sk^zlgo lllyaa. 

Ay6o nanitl'a dll saad naalkaah blZ haz'4nl.jl; ^kondl dll 
naaltsoos bll' hane' dlyaalgll doo h6zh($ y^ego nanltl'ag66 dlyaa. 
Ak6t'^ego dlyaalgll ^1 blnly^ll h6l($. fil 6i T'^d Dln6 bd'6lta'l 
danlllnlgll saad dilts'a' naalkaah doo yaa da'llZta' da. Dll 
naaltsoos ylnlZta'go saad dnlld inii daalyaalgll hazh6'6 baa 
hane 'go aZk^^' slnil. 

AZts^ baa ndh6d6ot ' ilZlgll 6i ylzhl t'66 ddaalne'doo ii666 
4kc6ne' 6i ylzhl ddaalyaalgll halt'6ego choo'^nlgll llshj44 
ddoolnllZ. 

Dll ylzhl chodaoz' ltdlgll 61 Massachusetts Institute of 
Technologydi ddaalyaa rtt'4^'. Ako dll Mary Helen Creamer d66 
Ellavlna Tsosle d66 Paul Platero d66 Kenneth Hale 61 ddjl yaa 
ndaashnlshgo t'66 blts'44cl66 dll naaltsoos lllyaa. Ah6hee' 
bldll'nl dko. 

II. Za'ddn baa hane '11 . Dll 61 kwe'6 bllagdana vowel 
dell3:nlnlgll 61 za'6dn woly6ego 61 dll d^fgo dahshljaa'go 
bits '44^44' saad dadllts'a'lgll 61 a, e, 1^, o. 

a 61 zoom doo alch'l* init^XXhg66 61 hats6gh44' 
bia: haz'4^gl dllts'a'go 61 ts6yah woly6, hiil% 
hatsoo' yaa dt'6 nahalln blnllnaa. Ai666 hatsoo* 
t'44' dt'6, 6ko .ts6t'44' aa:d6' woly6. Dll kwe'6 

« 

Reprinted with slight changes from pape^ <jn .Nayajo L^^^^ 
1973, with the permission and courtesy of Din6 Bi'6lta^ Assh.* 
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naashch'^Q' Igll ylk'l sinll: 



ts6clah 
ts6yah 



e_ ^Jlnllgo 6i zooZll ^t'^ego hatsoo'lgll 
aa:d6' t36yah &t^6, Hatsoo* n^^s 4u'6ego blnlinaa 
t36n^d3 woly^. 

i dll za^iin 6i t36n^^3 666 ts6dah . 

o dll 6i hat3oo' t'44' ^t'^ d66 hddah, ako 
t36t'44 ' 666 ts6dah. 

Za'^^n haz^^' g6ne' dadllts'a'go blZ dahnahaz'^nlgll ^1 k6t'^: 




III. Zatl'ah baa hane'j l. Dll consonants woly^hlgll 6i saad 
beo dadllts^a^go 6i din^jlgo zatl'ah dabldll'nl. SI haz^^'d^^' 
nlZch'l hd^ch'ilgll ni.'.tl'ahgo 6oly4. Nddnd Zahgo dt'^ego baa 
nddhdne'go ^1 hayl'd^^' h^^yollgll haz^^' g6ne' ha'dt'llsh^i 
blnllltl'ahgo dhdll'nl. Haz6^' g6ne^ anllZtl'ahlgll 6i dll 
hawoo' 666 hatsoo' 1^. Saad tddlln 666 bi'aan aZ'^^ dt'^ego 
dadllts'a'. Kwe'^ a:a* saad alk^^' nll'nll t'66 blnahji' 
^^h^zin binliy^. 



chizh 


hwfti 


bllid 


3 hash 


;^lzhl 




waa' 


zh6nl 


tin 

mm 


jraa 


dzia: 




m' 11 


tsln 


z6i 






£ls 


tlah 


nab^glll 

mm 
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A. Hatsoo' 3 11^11 baa hane'll 

Dll kwll hatsoo' slUhlgll 6i t^^'go dablzhl' dah6l6nlgll 
baa nddhodoonlh. fil dll na 'ashch'^^'lgll blkd^' ylzhl Za' sinil: 




Hatsoo' Slldll 

Ta6ldtah - Dll 6i bs6ldtah dabldll 'nlnlgll H bllagdanajl apex 
deia:nllgo hatsoo' blldtahlgll 6oly^. 

Ts6d|£^ - Dll ^1 bllag^ana lamlnal delZnllgo hatsoo' dah 
nlleellgl blZ haz'dnlgll day6zhl. 

Ts6gh44' - Dll 6i dorsum woly^hlgll 6oly6. 
B. Saad bee dilts'a' 

Saad bee dilts'a' ha'nlnlgll ol position of articulation 
6oly^. Saad bee dilts'a'lgll dll hatsoo' a66 haz^^' aZ'94 
iniit^XXlgo bee ydjlitl ' Igll dilts'a 'go, d66 hatsoo' naha'ndago 
d66 dll haj^l yilzh6ll bii'd^^' hayol bee ydjlzti'. fil dll 
ilki an^Jah nahalingo iko dll AlH saadlgll dilts'a'. 

Saad bee dilts'a' dii'nlnlgll 41 d^'go a2:'%^ dt'lego bee 
y^deiilti' 1^. Dll al4^J4'lgll 6i hadaa' bee ydti', dko dll 
daa'li woly^. l^l^l hadaa' aaich'i' ^t'44hgo bee saad dilts'a', 
H dll /b/ deiaiil. B^^sh d66 Ms 666 hUh Jlnlihgo H dll bee 
h66h6zin, Dll 6i na'ashch'aa' Igll yaa halnej 
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Daa'll 



Dll daa'll dabldll'nl. Bee w6jlhlgll 6i hadaa' t'dd dZah 
aZch'i* ^t'^ego bee saad dJllZ* t^hlgll . K6t'6ego 61 /b/ ^66 
/m/ bee djlnl . 

Nddnd dll Za' 61 t36ldtah-w6nll ' 11 woly6. fil dll hatsoo* 
bll^tahgl haw6nll'll b66dlJia:go beeydtl*. fil /d/ del2:nlnlgll 
bee b66h6zln. D66h, dfl, d66 d^^n daj6zhllgo bee b66h6zln. 




T36l^tah ^w6nll'll 

Dll t36l^tah -w6nll'll bee w6jl. ti dll w6nll'il w6dahd44' Igll 
hatsoo' bll^tahgl bldlJia:go bee /d/, /t/, /tV> /sA etc. 
^ jlnl . 
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ts^ddd' - w6nll'll woly^. M dll hatsoo' bldd'lgl 
hawdnll' lD^^dlJia:go bee y^tl'. fil dll Jlsh , jddl, JooZ Jlnllgo 
^1 dll /jAlgll bee dadllts'a'. fil dll na 'ashch'^^ • Igll yaa 
halne ' . 




Ts6ddd' -w6nll'll 

Ts6d^4' - w6nll'll deiaiilnlgll 61 ts6di[^' w6nll4l bldll'^ago 
w6jl. fil dll hatsoo* bldd^'lgll w6nll'll w6dahd44 » Igll 

b66diijia:go /J/, /ch/, /ch'A /shA /zh/^jlnl. 

Nddn^ dll ak66d^4'lgll 61 ts6gh44' ■ azahat'dahll wolye. 
ti dll hatsoo' blg'h44'lgll azahat'dahll b66dllJ12:go 6oly6. 
^11 bee dadllts'a'lgll 6i /g/; gah, glsh, ge^, Jlrillgo bee 
b66h6zin. 
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Ts6gh44' - azahat'^ahll deia:nlnlgll ^1 ts6gh44' - azahat'^ahll 
Dll hatsoo' lDlgh4^'gl hazahat '^ahll b^^dlljl2:go /g/, A/, A'/, 
AA AA cl66 /gh/bee ;<jlnl. 

Dll ^1 ^Zts^ TDltaa'llnlljl'lgll hoZ b^^h6zlngo 6i J)in6 
blzaad doo nanltl'ag66 bee b6hojooZ'ddh. 

C . BIZ dahnahaz'4sgo saad bee dadllts'a.' blna'ldlkld 

A. Dll kwe'^ dU'go a'^'^^ dt'^ego saad dadllts 'a'lgll 
aZh^^h nldadll'nlZ d66 Inda dadllts ' a' 4g66 baa 
hodlllnlh. Dll bee hadahwlls 'dhlgll aZh^^h 
nidaas'nllgo 61 dU'go dahnaazhjaa 'go ^dadoolnllZ. 
Bee hadahwlls'dhlgll ii AA A A A A A/ 

1. AZts6 ndadoo'nlZ, ii dadllts ' a' Igll blk'ehgo. 

2. Kwe'6 saad t'66 bee hadahwlls 'dhlgll aZk66^ 
ndadll'nlZ. 

3. Add66 k6ne'6 61 aZtaandsdzlld dooleeai. 
666h gah JooZ b66sh 
bis Jlsh bddh J^dl 
glsh d66 daah ge' 

4. K'ad 61 dll saad slnlllgll bee didadohnl. 
(hadaa' d66 hatsoo' aZ'^^ inSiit^ %X^o l^ee 
dhd'nl). 

B. B12 dahnahaz'4^go saad bee dadllts 'a ' Igll ch' lnddndt'4. 

1. Daa'll - j6 hadaa' t'dd dZah aZch'4' dJllZ'Uhgo 
saad JldllZts'Uhgo 6oly6 dll'nlld. 

2. Ts6ldtah - w6nll'll - 61 hatsoo' blldtahgl hawoo* 
blk6tsUdl b66dllJia:go 6oly6. 

3. Ts6ddd[' - w6nll'll - Ts6ddd' - w6nll'll jlnllhgo 

61 hatsoo' blddd'lgll hawoo' blk6tsiidi b66dllJia:go 
6oly6. 

4. Ts6gh44' - azahat'dahll - Dll 61 hatsoo* 
blgh44'lgll hazahat'dahll b66dlJi2:go 6oly6. 

Dli dU'go dZts6 ndaas'nlllgll blk'ehgo saad Za' aZk66' 
ndadoo'niZ k'ad. 
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Daa'll 
bis 
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Ts6l^tah - w6nll'll 



mdsl 

ma'll 

magi 



d^6h 

Naabeeh6 
t6 

t'lls 



sis 



Ts6d4d' - w6nll'll 



Jlsh 
chldl 
ch'ah 
sh^dl 



Ts6gh44' - azahat'dahll 
gah 
kin 



hawos 



hosh 



zhah 



aghaa 



BIZ dahnahaz '4^go saad bee dadllts 'a ' Igll 1^ halt'^ego 
bee dhoo'aah ? 

1. AZts4 saad 4jlnllh 44d66 haash ylt'^ego ^1 saad 
dllts'a' haz^^'d44'. 

2. Diigo bl2 dahnahaz'4nlgll saad bee dadllts ' a ' Igll 
blyaa da'dlz66h. (daa'll, ts6l^tah-W6nll ' 11 , 
ts6d4d ' -w6nll ' 11 , ts6gh44 • -azahat • 4ahll ) . 

BIZ dahnahaz '4^go saad be© dadllts 'a 'go naashch'g^'go 
dadlnlll'iiZ. Saad dadllts »a ' Igll kwe'^ nabllZn^nlgll 6i 
dablzhl' blts»44d^4' saad dadllts • a' Igll da'asdzoh. 



azahat '^gl 
w6nll'li — 




azahat 'dahll 
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D. Yol hd^tsxaaz 

Yol h^^tsxaaz 6i manners of articulation 6oly^. Doo 6i 
saad blZ danahaz '446<5<i ^ee dadllts 'a ' Igl 1 t'^ly^ da. Dll hayol 
hd^tsxaazgo hazd^'gdne' ha'dt'lsh^i blnllZtl'ahgo naalkaah 6i 
6oly^ yol h^dtsxaaz . fil manner of articulation delltnl bllag^ana. 
Dll haz^^'g6ne' adln6oZtl' ahlgll 6i hawoo' li, hatsoo' li. d66 
hadaa' Id. fit dll saad bee djlnllhgo haz^^'d^^' daats'l hayol 
hd^tsxaaz 6i doodago daats'l hdchlishtahdl^ ' hayoligll hddtsaaz 
2eh? fil dll nlndddadlllkah. 

/m/ Jlnllhgo hayoligll doo haz^^'d^^' hddtsxaaz da. Dll 
/m/ Jlnllhgo hayoligll hdch^^shtahd^^ ' hddyol^^ 6i dll chjjshyol 
woly^. /m/ bia: dahnahaz 'l^go saad bee dadllts 'a ' Igll ^1 daa' 11 
daoly^. /n/ ch^^shyol dt'^endl doo daa' 11 dt'^eda. 




Daa'll-chj^shyol 



/m/ Jlnllhgo 6i hdch^ahtahd^^ ' hayol hd^tsxaaz 3:eh. Dll 

na'ashch'^^' yaa halne'lgll 6i chi^shyol woly^. 

/d/ Jlnllhgo ^1 hayoligll doo haz^^'d^^' hddtsxaaz da 666 

doo h4chUshtahd44' da, ^1 dll hayoligll k6t'Ui^So yolkaZ woly^. 
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Daa' il-yolkaZ 

A)/ Jlnllhgo ^1 hayollgll azahat'^ahll dd'dlZkaSEgo (hayollgll 
t'66 bld^'dllkaZgo) t'66 nllltli'. Zatl'ah kdt'^hlgll yolkaZ 
woly^. fil dll na'ashoh'gq'lgll yaa halne' . fil dll hayollgll 
t'66 k'6ka2go dll /b/ t'66 daa'll ha'nlnlgll blyaagl ylsdzoh. 
K'ad 4i dll saad bee dadllts'a' Igll d66 yol hddtsxaazlgll 
aZk66' ndadoo'nlZ. 



Daa'll 


Ts6l^tah- 


Ts6ddd' - 


Ts6gh44' - 






w6nll'll 


w6nll'll 


azahat' dahli 




b 


d 




g 


YolkaZ 




t 


ch 


k 






t' 


ch' 


k' 


Ch^tshyol 


m 


n 







Yol h^^tsxaaz bl2 dahnahaz ' dnlgll Za' yoldQQh woly^. la 
41 doo yoldQQh da . Dll yoldQQh H dll hayollgll dllldQQh 
nahalingo 6oly6. T'^^ haj^l yllzh6ll blyl'dfl' hayol 

tsxit^lgo h^^tsxaazgo 6oly4, Doo yoldQQh dal gll 61 hayol doo 
dilldQQhg6 6oly6. 
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48 /libby jayne begenti and delphine ghee 



YolkaZ 



doo 
yoldQQh 
da 



yoldQQh 



Daa'll 


Ts6l^tah- 


Ts6ddd'- 


Ts6gh44' - 




wonil 11 


wonii 11 


azahat aahii 


b 


d 




g 




t 


ch 


k 



Yolch'lZ ^1 A'A /ch'A d66 A'/ bee dadllts'a'. fil dll 
hayollgll hazooaill dll'dlZkaZgo 6oly^. fil /'/l^ee lD64h6zln ald6'. 

yolch'lZ 

Daa'll Ts6ldtah- Ts6ddd'- Ts6gh44'- 









w6nll'll 


w6nll'll 


azahat 'dahll 




doo 
yoldQQh 
da 


b 


d 




g 


YolkaZ- 


yoldQQh 




t 


ch 


k . 




yolch'^.2 




t' 


ch' 


k' 



Anlldl yol hddtsxaaz baa dah66ne'lgll H k'ad k($($ aZk^^' 
slnll. Yol h^dtsxaaz blZ dahnahaz'^nlgll Za' yoltl'ah woly^. fil 
dll hayollgll hatsoo' blkdd'g66 h^dtsxaazgo. /z/, /zh/, /gh/-go 
dadllts'a'lgll ^1 yoltl'ah daoly4. Zatl'ah Za' yoltl'ah 
daoly^hlgll z^^z nahalingo dadllts'a'lgll ^1 blzhl' yolz<$($z . 
Add66 doo yolz(^($z da . Dll yol2($($z ^1 zoom dltsxlzgo dllts'a'go 
6oly^. Dadllts'a'lgll 6i /z/, /zh/, /gh/, ^1 dll bee b^^h6zln. 
Doo yolZ($($z da woly^hlgll ^1 dll hayollgll t'66 hddtsxaaz 666 
zooZll doo dllts'a' da. /a/, /ah/, /x,h/ Jlnllhgo bee b6^h6zln. 

yolZ($($z d66 doo yolz^($z da 

Daa'll Ts6ldtah- Ts6d^d'- Ts6gh44'- 

w6nll'll w6nll'll azahat 'dahll 



Yoltl'ah' 



yolZ($(^z 



doo 
yolZ($($z 
da 



z 



zh 



sh 



gh 



x> h 
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Ts6l^tah-w6nll' 11 ^1 naaklgo aZts'4dzo. Zatl'ah /d/ d66 
/dl/ dllts'a'go hayol ha ' llJooZlgll 4i bee b^^h6zln, J6 aa' 
niaich'l hatsoo'lgll b^^Zk'ilsJl (aZts'44hJl) hd^tsxaaz. ia' 6i 
hatsoo' blk^^'d^^' (aZnll'd^^') h^^ch'l, b^^ a Zts'44yol 
d66 aa:nllyol dll'nl. Dll aZts '44yoll gll 6i hatsoo' sil^hlgll 
b^^2:k:' Usjl hayollgll aZts'44d44' h^^tsxaazgo 6oly6. IjV 
dll'nllhgo nlhltsoo' aZts '44' Jlgo nlZch'l dllts'a'. Laanaa 
Jinllhgo aZd6' t^ii ^k6t'^. N^^na dll ajnllyol woly^hlgll 6i 
hatsoo' aZnll'd^^' hayol h^^tsxaazgo 6oly^. Sis Jinllhgo 
^k6t'^. 

Ako ts6l^t<:h-w6nll' 11 ^daat'^11 61 k6t'^ego aZts'4'nll: 



aZnllyol 
d 
t 
t' 
ts 
z 
n 



aZts'44yol 
dl 
tl 
tl' 
1 
1 



saad bee dadllts'a' d66 yol h^dtsxaaz 



Daa'll Ts6ldtah- 

w6nll'll w6nll'll 
aa:nll- a3:ts'44- 
yol yol 



ryoldQQh 
doo 



YolkaZ^ yoldQQh 
da _ 



^yolch'ia: 



Voltl'ab 



yolZ($4z 

doo 
yol2442 



ch^ishyol 



m 



Ts6d5^'- Ts6gh^4'- 

azahat 'lahll 



d dz 



t ts 



t' ts 



n 



dl 



tl 



tl 



J 



ch 



ch' 



zh 



sh 



g 



gh 



X, h 
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E. Dadllts'a' l>66h6zln Dadllts'a' b^^hozln 6i features 
dhdeilZnl. Dll kwe'^ H dadllts'a' b^^h6zlnlgll aZk^^' 
nlndddanll'nllZ. /+/ sl'4^go 6i hol($qgo dt'^, /-/-go 4i ddlngo. 
/-daa'll/ blkdd'go ^1 daa'll t'ddg^^dgo dha'nl, 6i doodago ^1 
doo daa'll da nllgo ^t'^. 







/d/ 


/J/ 


"^za'^dn 




"za'ddn 




-za'ddn 


-i-zatl'ah 




+zatl'ah 




+zatl 'ah 


+daa ' 11 




+ts6ldtah- 




+ts6ddd' - 


+yolk:a31 




w6nll'll 




w6nll'll 


-yoldQQh _ 




+yolk:aZ 




+yolk:aZ 






-yoldQQh __ 




-yoldQQh 


/g/ _ 




A/ 


_ /m/ 


-za ' ^dn 




-za ' iin 




-za'ddn 


+zatl'ah 




+zatl'ah 




+zatl 'ah 


+ts6gh44' 




+ts6l^tah- 




+daa'll 


azahat' dahll 




w6nll'll 




-yolkaZ 


+yolk:aZ 




+yolk:aa: 




-yoltl'ah 


-yoldQQh 






+yoldQQh 




+chi43hyol_ 


/z/ 




A/ 


/ch'/ 


-za 'ddn 




~za ' ddn 




-za'^^n 


+zatl'ah 




+zatl 'ah 




+zatl'ah 


+ts6l^tah- 




+ts6ldtah- 




+ts6ddd' - 


w6nll'il 




w6nll'll 




w6nll'll 


-yolkaZ 




jyoltl'ah 




+yolkaZ 


+yoltl'ah 




+yolZ($($z 




+yolch'llJ 


+yolZ($($z 




+a2:ts'44yol 




+a3:nllyol 








/gh/ 




/a/ 


/%/ 


-za'ddn 






+za'^dn 




+za'^^n 


+zatl'ah 




.+ts6yah 




+tsodah 


+ts6gh44' ^ 
azahat'dahll 




+ts6t'44' 




-ts6t'44' 








+chiishyol 



+yolZ($<$Z 
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